Varsity letters for scholars? A high school in 
New. Jersey is planning to award varsity letters to 
students for their outstanding academic achievement. 
Many high schools already award letters for outstandin 
performances among band and orchestra members, as well 
as forall sorts of sports. There's good sense to 
rewarding the best students with visible honors equal, 
at least, to the fancy awards lavished on prize athlet 
Of course, no type of award can automatically assure 
a school of getting ardent scholars or star athletes o 
top-performing musicians. But, we're confident that 
such scholastic awards might in some small way help to 
focus attention on the more important values of a high 
school career. Why not suggest the idea of varsity 
letters for scholars at your school? 
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Ohio girl tells story 

of how she joined 
President Eisenhower 
and church leaders 

in laying cornerstone... 


You were there 


By Kathy McElroy 


and clear. The massive doors of River- 

side Church had just been opened at 
the conclusion of the morning worship ser- 
vice. People were streaming out onto the side- 
walks, overflowing into the streets as they hur- 
ried home for Sunday dinner. 

On Riverside Drive thousands of chairs 
were assembled in neat rows. They began to 
fill even at this early moment, for on this day 
Dwight D. Eisenhower, President of the 
United States, was to assist in the laying of ithe 
cornerstone for the new Interchurch Center. 

The bitter wind whipped around me as I 
stood gazing at the platform constructed along- 
side the partially completed building. It was 


Alves morning of October 12 dawned crisp 


. 3 
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Kathy’s story 


hard to believe that in a very few 
hours I would be seated on that plat- 
form representing the youth of our 
Protestant and Orthodox churches. 
I could read the inscription on the 
cornerstone: 
THE INTERCHURCH CENTER 
Cornerstone laid by 
The President of the United States 
October 12, 1958 A.D. 


And I was filled with mixed emo- 
tions: Pride, that the “adult” 
church had asked that a youth rep- 
resentative be one of the six persons 
to mortar the stone; humility, that 
I was chosen for this task. However, 
my thoughts were quickly ended. 
A very polite policeman efficiently 
and firmly escorted me away from 
the platform with the comment, 
“I’m sorry, lady. If you don’t have 
a ticket (and I didn’t have one) 
youll just have to stay out of that 
reserved section.” 


I entered the majestic Riversi 
Church for a buffet luncheon f 
program participants and oth 
cuests. I stood in awe of those pre 
ent: the highest church dignitarie 
United Nations officials, city, stat 
and national civic leaders. Mar 
of the names and faces were fam 
iar to me through newspapers al 
national publications. There we 
firm handclasps, welcoming smile 
and kind words. It was here, in #] 
leisure of this wisely planned infec 
mal luncheon, that I began to gra 
the world-wide significance of t 
Interchurch Center. Much was sa 
of the tireless devotion of many m 
and women, seeking to serve G 
and their fellowmen through pr 
viding adequate facilities for an « 
fective united ministry. Tiny hir 
of exhaustion on the joyful faces 
these people betrayed the treme 
dous amount of work that had go 


youth representative at ceremony 


Kathleen McElroy 


Kathy McElroy, 18,is a member of St. Peter’s 
United Church of Christ, Parma, O. In June 
she was a delegate to the Joint (CC-ER) Na- 
tional Youth Council meeting in New York 
City, where she was elected co-vice-president 
of the joint national youth cabinet. She was 
also a national youth caravaner this summer. 
At the August meeting of the General Council, 
Kathy was elected national secretary of the 
United Christian Youth Movement, youth - 
agency of the National Council of Churches. 
Thus, she represented the youth of Protestant 
and Orthodox churches at the cornerstone 
laying ceremony of the Interchurch Center. 


hy 
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Fi. the preparations for this day 
and for the building of the entire 

Interchurch Center. 

The robing for the processional 
was accomplished quickly. Aca- 
demic stoles of several colors con- 
trasted sharply with the blackness of 
the robes. Gathered in the chapel, 
we silently watched as a car stopped 
‘at the entrance. The excited buzz 
of conversation began again as Dr. 
Dahlberg and Dr. Blake stepped for- 
ward to greet the President of the 
United States. 

After a quick phone call, the 
President joined us on the chapel 
sieps to review the colorful and rep- 
resentative processional including a 
cross and a Bible, flags and banners, 
and church and civic leaders. We 
joined the processional and walked 
slowly past the thousands gathered 
at the side of the road. Those who 
were to sit on the platform quickly 
found their seats. Dr. Ashbrook re- 
minded the 10,000 gathered that 
there was to be no applause; we 
were at worship. Those assembled 
on this historic occasion listened to 
the word of God as read from the 
scriptures, lifted their hearts in 
prayer and song, and were chal- 
lenged and caused to chuckle by the 
various presentations. 

The stone from Corinth’s Agora 
(where Paul preached) was _ ofh- 
cially presented as a part of the 
Interchurch cornerstone. Two husky 
_ workmen slowly, slowly lowered the 


“We joined the processional 
of church and civic leaders >>! 
and walked past thousands.” 
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Kathy’s story 


two and one-half ton cornerstone to 
the waiting table and placed, in an 
already prepared niche, the small 
stone. 

The President was given his first 
trowel, which he wielded with reck- 
less abandon, spraying mortar on 
himself and several dignitaries near- 
by. He then shared in the good- 
natured laughter which spread, like 
ripples, through the sea of people. 

Then each of the six of us who 
were also to participate in this cere- 
mony were presented with trowels 
and stepped forward, one by one. 
My friends had given me warnings 
not to get nervous. 

“Now don’t trip over anyone’s 
feet or the steps or anything.” 

“Be careful, don’t stumble and 
fall in the mortar.” 


: 
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“Don’t forget to smile at the Pre 
ident.” 

I thought, “What an honor eve 
to be on the same platform with tl 
President and all these church lea 
ers! Pick up just a bit of mort 
Now where should I put it? 
goodness, who am I to be doi 
this? Slowly, now, pat.the mor 
gently on the edge of the sto 
There, I’ve done it. And perh 
through this act I’ve said that Chr 
tian young people throughout i 
country will continue to lend the 
support to the total work of t 
church of which they are a part.” 

The President was handed his s¢ 
ond trowel, this time surrounded | 
representatives of the various bui 
ing trades. Again, to the delight 
the assembled experts, he lent 
hand to masonry work. The corn 
stone had been laid. 

After the President left, 
crowd dispersed quickly. Ordet 
rows of chairs were completely d 
rupted as people hurried to “§ 
out before the crowd”; papers a 
programs littered the streets. 
ceremony was over. Work on 
Interchurch Center would now c¢ 
tinue uninterrupted. 

As I quickly moved to several| 
the Youth Department staff me 


“When completed, the 
Interchurch Center will 
house headquarters of 
various church groups.” 
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bers who were present, the pride 
and happiness in their eyes and the 
congratulatory words on their lips 
left me overwhelmed. As we looked 
at the trowel which I had used, with 
some of the mortar still clinging to 
it, we read the inscription: 
PRESENTED TO AND USED BY 
KATHLEEN McELROY 
NATIONAL SECRETARY 
UNITED CHRISTIAN YOUTH 
MOVEMENT AT THE LAYING OF 
THE CORNERSTONE OF THE 


INTERCHURCH CENTER 
OCTOBER 12, 1958 


But J was only your representa- 


“T said to myself, ‘Be 
careful, don’t stumble and 
fall in the mortar! 

And don’t forget 

to smile at the 


President.’ ”’ 


tive on this exciting occasion. As 
Christian young people, working 
and sharing in united youth work, 
we are an integral part of the total 
church. We have a great heritage 
to look back on and many great op- 
portunities and responsibilities be- 
fore us as we continue to live, grow, 
and serve in the church of Jesus 


Christ. VVV 
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I, (Scene: Production headquarters of 
the 20th Century Rock film studio. 
Seated behind his large star-shaped 
desk, magnetic movie magnate, Cecil 
B. Treadmill, confers with his top 
three vice presidents.) 
c.B.: Boys, we face a crisis. 
VEEPS: Yes, C.B. 
c.B.: Everywhere I look, I see red. 
vEEPS: Yes, C.B. 
| c.s.: Lately, we’ve been turning out 
) Supercolossal . 
_ veeEps: Yes, C. B. 
c.B.: (irritated) Supercolossal debts! 
VEEPs: Yes, C.B. 
c.B.: We're in this business because 
_ we like to eat. 
vEEPs: Yes, C.B. 
{ c.B.: (crescendo) And we like to eat 
H big, big, BIG! 
f veers: (loud, vigorous) Yes! C.B.! 
44 c.B.: Are we going to continue los- 
j ing money the way we have been? 
)~=sverps: Yes, C.B. 
| cB.: (enraged) What? 
VEEPS: Er... . no, C.B. 
c.B.: My long experience has taught 
' me that if we want money, we've got 
to go where the money is. We've got 
{ to make movies to please the people 
b who are spending the money. 
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a shocking success 


a satire by William Styles 


VEEPS: Yes, C.B. 

B.: Did you boys know that to- 
day’s teenagers spent more than 800 
million dollars on movies last year? 

VEEPS: Yes, C.B. 

c.B.: Then why didn’t you tell me 
sooner? 

VEEPS: Yes, C.B. 

c.B.: Why do I have to do all the 
thinking around here? Why am I 
paying you? 

VEEPS: Yes, C.B. 

c.B.: We’ve got to make movies to 
please the teenagers. 

VEEPS: (groaning) Yes, C.B. 

B.: And to please the teenagers, 
we're going to turn out a supercolos- 
sal horror movie. 

FIRST VEEP: (meekly) But, 
what will the parents say? 

SECOND VEEP: (thoughtfully) Not 
all teens like horror stories, C.B. 

THIRD VEEP: (pondering) Don’t for- 
get the impact overseas, C.B. It’s bad 
propaganda for the U.S.A. 

(Long silence. Then C.B. slowly 
and dramatically rises at his desk, 
pats his ponderous waist, and speaks 
firmly.) 

c.B.: Boys, you’re forgetting my one 
rule: Never talk about integrity — 


C.B.; 
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artistic, moral, or otherwise. We're 
in this business because we like to 
eat big, big, (shouting) BIG! (pause) 
We're going to make a supercolossal 
horror movie for teenagers. 

VEEPS: (subdued) Yes, C.B. 

c.s.: Now, bring me a teenager so 
we can see what frightens him. 

FIRST VEEP: Right away, C.B. (ex- 
its) 

SECOND VEEP: We selected this boy 
scientifically. We fed cards listing 
the typical traits of teens into an 
I-M-Beat Machine and with light- 
ning speed the I-M-Beat Machine se- 
lected from millions of U.S. teens this 
most typical example. His name is 
Cool Brunner. We've brought him 
here to the studio. 

FIRST VEEP: (entering with Cool) 
May I present Cool Brunner, a typ- 
ical example of the only thing we of 
the film industry respect, a cash cus- 
tomer. 

c.B.: (to Cool) Don’t let all these 
people bother you, son. 

coo.: Who’s bothered, Dad? I’ve 
seen people before. 

c.B.: We are indeed honored to 
ave cyoure sc: « 

cooL: Let’s skip the commercial 
and get to the point, Dad. 

c.B.: Excellent. We want to give 
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a shocking success 


our teen-age public what it wants 
a supercolossal horror movie. . 

coot: Oh, a real paralyzer, d 
This could mean good news. 

c.B.: You are a horror film fan, 
you? 

cooL: I’ve seen ’em all, Dad. S 
em all. There’s “Monster on a 
Tin Can,” “The Slob,” “I Marrie 
Teen-Age Wierdwolf,”’ “What M 
the Purple People Eater Burp?” 
“Dracula Wears a Hula Hoop.” 
I’m still waiting for a good one. 

c.B.: What is it about those hor 
films that appeals to you? 

coot: Oh, ho! Too cheap to ce 
sult a psychiatrist, eh? Well, I jj 
get the urge for a little scare now 
then. It’s just something differ 
Life gets dull without a scare o 
in a while. 

c.B.: You find scares scarce? 

coot: You read me. The only h 
knocks [ve known are the king 
apply to people’s doors when the 
is out of order. I’ve got a good 
money to spend. It’s al 
impossible ‘tO work up a_ heal 
fright! 

SECOND VEEP: I hadn’t thought 
that way. Maybe by making hor 
films we will actually be rende 
a service. ... 

c.B.: Never mind thinking up so¢ 
justifications. (Patting tum 
We've got to eat! 

FIRST VEEP: And now, young 

coot: Call me Cool, Dad. 
earned the title. 

FIRST VEEP: Er 


.» » Cooly-we 


your honest reaction to some poten- 
ial horror film material that has 
been lined up by our chiller special- 
“ist, Mr. Gorey Calhoun. 

coo: My pleasure. 

FIRST VEEP: Boys, bring on the first 
creature. This is Clammira, the hex- 
ter. In her last film she played a 
half-human vampire who sucked the 
blood from her victims. 

CooL: (yawning) Well, I always 
‘say there’s a sucker in every crowd. 

CrLammira: (enters) Beware, foolish 
' human. I am the terrible Clammira. 
* But my friends call me Clammy. 

cooL: Beware, foolish inhuman. I 
just don’t dig you. 

c.B.: But don’t you find her stringy 
black hair and moist green skin 
rather unnerving? 

coot: This kid will never make 
Miss America, of course, but she 
' doesn’t look much more horrible than 
| my own girl does when she wears her 
sack dress. 

CLAMMIRA: Watch your tongue, you 
foolish mortal, or I will put you un- 
der the spell of my magic “hexa- 
chloroform!” 

cooL: You need a new script writer, 
witch girl. I’ve heard too many tele- 
vision commercials to be taken in by 
any more “magic ingredients.” Scram, 
_ Clamm. 

(Exit Clammira) 

FIRST VEEP: No luck with her. Now 
bring on the Krankenstein monster. 

MONSTER: (enters singing) “I’m the 
ghoul, ghoul, ghoul of the evening!” 

FIRST VEEP: This monster was cre- 
ated by putting together various parts 
of different dead men’s bodies. 

coo: Who’s do-it-yourself kit did 
you come from? They didn’t match 


up your parts very well, did they? 

MONSTER: Not only that, they did 
a faulty job of stitching on me, too. 
I seem to be going all to pieces lately. 
I just can’t pull myself together. 
Ooops! There goes that left hand 
again! It never would stay on! Now 
where is it? 

c.B.: Watch out! You're getting 
blood all over my celluloid carpet! 

MONSTER: You think you have 
troubles! Oops! There goes that right 
eyeball again. It’s always falling out. 
Here, Sonny. Will you hold this eye- 
ball of mine while I look for my 
hand? 

coot: Glad to oblige. Better hang 
onto your left ear, too. It’s only hang- 
ing by one thread. 

c.B.: Its incredible! Absolutely 
nothing unnerves this boy. Get that 
Krankenstein monster out of here be- 
fore he bleeds all over the place! 

MONSTER: (making exit) I’m leav- 
ing. But I’m going to consult my 
lawyer if I don’t get a repair job by 
tomorrow! 

FIRST VEEP: Nothing we have seems 
to disturb this teenager in the least. 
Doesn’t anyone have a suggestion? 

THIRD VEEP: How about a giant in- 
sect of some kind? 

cooL: Save it. Those bugs don’t 
bug me. Besides, you movie makers 
have used up all the insects already. 
There aren’t any more insects left. 

c.B.: He’s right. What about sci- 
ence fiction? Do we have any mad 
scientists? 

SECOND VEEP: Most of the scientists 
who work in our film lab are dis- 
gustingly normal. 

FIRST VEEP: Wait a minute. 


Old 


Steinstein has been trying to break bb) 


into this conference for nearly an 
hour. Although he’s not a mad sci- 
entist, he is a bit peculiar at times. 
And he’s the best we can do right 
now. 

c.B.: Rush him in. 
chance. 

STEINSTEIN: (enters) At last! At 
last! I was afraid P’d never get to 
show you gentlemen my newest in- 
vention. After months of work I have 
developed this amazing pair of glasses 
with LD and ID lenses. 

c.B.: Glasses! Steinstein, you were 
supposed to be perfecting my new 
process for scented movies! First they 
made movies move, then they made 
them talk, and I, Cecil B. Treadmill, 
am determined to make them smell! 

STEINSTEIN: But these are not ordi- 
nary glasses. 

c.B.: ’'m sure of that! They’re an- 
other of your useless inventions. 
Steinstein, you’re fired! 

coot: Mind if I inspect these spe- 
cial specs? 

STEINSTEIN: Here. Just put them on 
—that’s right—and look in any di- 
rection—that’s right... 

THIRD VEEP: Why, look at the 
young fellow! Isn’t he trembling? 

coo.: (shook) Say, what is this? 
Another movie gimmick? 

STEINSTEIN: No gimmick. What you 
see through those glasses is absolutely 
real. 


It’s our last 
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SECOND VEEP: Look! The _ boy 
white as a ghost! . 

coot: (panicky) No, no, it can 
be! (hysterical now) Stop it! Sto} 
I can’t stand it! Help me, somebod 
What can I do? 

c.B.: He’s lost control of himse 
Quick! Take those glasses off him! 

FIRST VEEP: I’ve got them! 

CooL: (panting and trembling) 
was frightening! I never would ha 
believed it. It was too real! 

c.B.: Steinstein, you're wonderf 
Excuse my little... er... joke abo 
firing you. I’m going to triple yo 
salary, Steinstein. Gentlemen, I thi 
20th Century Rock has just be 
saved. 

FIRST VEEP: Steinstein, what’s 
terrifying about these glasses? 

STEINSTEIN: The LD lenses empl 
the curvature of light rays enabli 
the viewer to see long distances. T 
ID lenses involve newly-discover 
rays that penetrate one’s mind a 
make it possible for the viewer to 
“inner distance,” thereby reading t 
thoughts of the person being look 
at. (demonstrating) I can now 
a streetcleaner in Hong Kong a 
know what he’s thinking. 

FIRST VEEP: Fabulous! 

SECOND VEEP: Stupendous! 

THIRD VEEP: Colossal! 

c.B.: Outrageous! What’s so frig 
ening about all this? 

COOL: (just recovering) I saw pla 
and faces I’ve never seen before. A 
it was shocking! 

c.B.: Worse than Clammira? 


cooL: I can forget her squeal, Dad. 
It’s not real. I don’t get shook up by 
what I really know is not real. But 
what scares me are the horrors I 
know are real. I can’t forget those 
faces. (to himself) What will happen 
to us? 

c.B.: This guy is crazy. 

cooLt: Everywhere I look I see 
death ... fear... poverty .. . lust 

. ignorance. You can’t pass it off 
"as you can a movie. This is real, 
Dad! What are we going to do about 
it? 

c.B.: About what? 

coot: Do you know what I saw 
when I looked through those glasses, 
Dad? I saw some of the guys and 
gals who fought the Communists a 
year ago in Hungary. Remember? 
Things got hot. They fled the coun- 
try. I just saw them. They’re still 
stuck in refugee camps in Austria. 
... And you know what I saw in 
Japan? Young faces twisted and 
scarred by A-bomb blasts. These kids 
were babies when Hiroshima was 
bombed. What a mass of flesh! They 
were warning me about something 
they called fallout. . . . And those 
lonely faces in Chicago. There they 
were. A big city, lots of people, and 
they’re lonely. Those guys were say- 
ing, “There’s nothing to do.” So 
they fight each other and slug total 
strangers. That’s what I saw, Dad. 

c.B.: (impatient) Steinstein, you’re 
fired! 
STEINSTEIN: But 


pyou.. 


I thought 
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c.B.: Nobody will buy that worth- 
less invention. 

FIRST VEEP: But, C.B., it was the 
only thing that frightened this teen- 
ager. 

c.B.: Oh, it would probably frighten 
people, but not in the way they enjoy 
being frightened. It’s not fun being 
frightened if you don’t enjoy it. 

THIRD VEEP: How can you be sure, 
GB? 

c.B.: Nobody wants to see the 
world as it really is. We have built 
our whole industry here on the solid 
truth that people want to escape from 
reality rather than get closer to it. 

SECOND VEEP: You're right, C.B. 

cooL: But I can’t forget those kids 
I saw. Theyre real. And they’ve 
been there a long time already. And 
they’re still there. I feel like I’ve 
gone through my whole life wearing 
blinders. (exits) 

STEINSTEIN: (defeated) Blinders! 
Yes, I guess I should have devoted my 
energies to perfecting blinders rather 
than long-range glasses. (exits) 

c.B.: Well, boys, it’s getting late. 

VEEPs: Yes, C.B. 

c.B.: Let’s adjourn, boys! 

VEEPS: Yes, C.B. 

c.B.: Tomorrow I want new ideas 
for our horror epic. 

VEEPS: Yes, C.B. 

c.B.: Something the public really 
wants. 

vEEPS: Yes, C.B. 

c.B.: Remember: We like to eat 


big, big, BIG! 
VEEPs: Yes, C.B. VVYV 


A foolish man uses wisdom to explain his foolishness; a wise man 


uses foolishness to explain his wisdom. 
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Photos courtesy Allentown Call-Chronicle 
Some boys who were improperly 
dressed were sent home. 


in Allentown, Pa., 
tackles fads 


School Board 
in teen fashions ... : 


HAT are you going to wea 
\) to school tomorrow? You 
decision depends on you 
wardrobe, naturally. You try to se: 
which one of your shirts will g} 
best with this pair of trousers. O 
(if a gal) which blouse matches thi 
skirt. Also, you wonder what Jim i 
going to wear. Or Jean. And yo} 
check to see what shirt (or skirt 
mother has cleaned. | 
Generally, you're eager to loo 
well-groomed, up-to-date in you 
styles, neat and clean. | 
But often you’re disturbed by | 
few of the crowd at school who loo 
sloppy and out of step. But they 
however, feel they’re quite in ste 
since, it seems obvious to thet 
they're following the latest f 
among their own group at scho 
and fads they’ve seen nationall 
“What's wreng with fads?” th 
ask. They point quickly at the fae 
you're following. We all doit. | 
Fads aren’t all bad. But so 
can be harmful to other people. A 
that was the feeling of a high schof 
board of education which tackl 
the problem of fads in teen-as 
fashions in Allentown, Pa. 
In recent months members of t 
Allentown School Board receive 
numerous complaints about unusud 


A school ban on 


attention-attracting clothes and un- 
conventional, controversial haircuts. 
They visited the high school and 
learned that an overwhelming ma- 
jority of the students were well- 
dressed and neat, but that “certain 
of said students persistently adopt 
and present an unconventional, in- 
appropriate, unkempt and _ unsani- 
tary mode of dress.” 

The result of their investigation 
was an apparently unprecedented 
action. At a meeting late in Sep- 
tember the board adopted a resolu- 
tion requiring the principals of all 
secondary schools to “suspend any 
and all pupils who shall persist in 
adopting a mode of dress and/or in 
presenting an unclean, unkempt or 
unusual personal appearance during 
school hours and during the time re- 
quired to travel between home and 
school.” 

The edict was aimed at soiled and 
skin-tight jeans, overly-tight slacks, 
skirts and bodices, “D. A.” and 
“Mohican” haircuts, and “other dis- 
figzurements of the human body”— 
tattooing and skin carving. The 
board said that “such student prac- 
tices are not only unnecessary, but 
also detrimental to the maintenance 


Mr. Wetzel is pastor of Salem United Church of 
Christ (E and R), Jacoous, Pa. 


jeans and haircuts 


By Willard W. Wetzel 


of good discipline and good behav- 
ior ..., to the establishment and 
maintenance of a sense of personal 
pride . . ., and to the establishment 
and maintenance of an atmosphere 
. . more conducive to great scholas- 
tic achievements.” 
Announcement of the ruling 
brought immediate praise from 
many quarters. “I’m glad the board 
acted,”’ Allentown High School Prin- 
cipal Clifford S. Bartholomew was 
quoted as saying. “This will put 
teeth in our efforts to have the boys 


and girls dressed properly for 
school.” 
The Convention of Associated 


Master Barbers and Beauticians of 
Pennsylvania adopted a resolution 
requesting its members to encourage 
teenagers who order duck-tail or 
Mohican haircuts to try “a more 
suitable style.” 

Though much immediate praise 
attended the resolution’s announce- 
ment, it was by no means a case of 
unanimous approval. This was es- 
pecially true among the 800 boys— 
of the more than 3000 AHS pupils 
—in the vocational courses. In some 
of these quarters there was talk of 
resistance. 

“We'll all wear tight jeans or peg 
pants on Monday,” came the cry to 
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"You don't change people just 


a news reporter interviewing them 
during a lunch period. “It’s a lousy 
gyp.... I thought this was a free 
country. . . . What’s wrong with 
’em? ... They'll have to buy me a 
new pair; these are the only ones 
I have. . . . Sure, it’s okay for the 
kids in school, but not in the shops. 
... They'll never make me take ’em 
off,” the boys were reported to have 
said. 

But Principal Bartholomew re- 
tained a firm faith that all the stu- 
dents, including the large contin- 
gent of vocational trainees, would 
cooperate with the request of the 
board. 

When the resolution went into 
effect on Monday, October 6, spe- 
cially-appointed faculty committees 
sent 25 persons to the principals’ 
offices. Eight high school students 
and three in junior high, all boys, 
were sent home because of clothing, 
and four AHS pupils were told they 
would have to get new hair trims 
in order to stay in school. These 
four were permitted to continue in 
classes on their promise that they 
would get haircuts that night. With- 
in a relatively few days, all were 
back, dressed within the require- 
ments of the school board’s resolu- 
tion. 

The board, in making the ruling, 
had taken into consideration the 
economic problem that might in 
some cases attend the replacement 
of clothing. It stood ready to assist 
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by improving their clothes, 


wherever financial consideratio 
stood in the way of compliance wit 
its order. 

Has the resolution continued t 
be effective? What is the curre 
feeling about it? What has 
achieved ? 

“At first some of the guys (in t 
shops) didn’t like it,” said Denn 
Grube, a vocational student. “But 
think most of them now regard it 
a good rule.” 

“It’s okay,” chimed in Darwi 
Nonnemacher who noted that 
“used to come to shop in dunga 
ees.” 

Jane Wescoe, senior commercié 
siudent, said she doesn’t approve 
the stretched-jean look. 
schoo] clothes look nicest. 
are all right but they shouldn’t 
tight.” 

Some of the shop students inte} 
viewed, however, felt that the res 
lution was somewhat unfair to the 
situation. “Changing in our sh 
isn’t bad,” offered Basil Kemmere} 
“but the fellgws in the print sh 
have no lockers.” : 

Ronald Snyder expressed a li 
sentiment. “It’s all right for t 
school, but in the shop dungare 
should be allowed. Khakis must 
cleaned too often.” 

Tommy Fenstermaker agreed. 
can’t see why jeans can’t be wo 
in shop. It takes a lot of time 
change everyday.” 

Jeans are allowed 


inside t 


sips school morale." 


shops, except for overly-tight, soiled 


ones, but they cannot be worn out- 
side of the shop rooms. 

Other than this sentiment about 
shop courses, the students and school 
officials seem to feel that the rule 
is being accepted and has had a 
good effect. 

“Because it makes for a better 


appearance, it’s been good for the 


whole school,” thought Jeff New- 
bard. “However, I can see the point 
of view of the fellows who work in 
the shop.” 

Cynthia Heist echoed this posi- 
tive sentiment. “It has helped pro- 
mote good morale . . . the student 
body looks better as a whole... . 
and it makes students want to 
learn.” 

Perhaps Principal Bartholomew 
best summed up the effect. “It has 
been good for the morale of the 
community. Every place I go, the 
school board is commended. It has 
been good for the parents. They 
want to be proud of their children. 
It has been good for the student 
body. The majority didn’t dress 
that way, and they feel good that 
the whole school now presents a bet- 
ter appearance.” 

But has the resolution changed 
more than appearance? Has there 
been any change in conduct? 

Both students and principal were 
emphatic in their replies. “You're 
not. going to change people just by 

(Concluded on page 30) 


Most were well groomed but 
ban improved morale. 
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Betty and Patsy polish emblem of the World Association of Girl Guides 
which decorates entrance door at Our Cabana in 


and Girl Scouts 


~~ 
Ss 


Mexico. 


Betty Clough: 


“There we were, girls from all 
over the world (Burma, Cuba, 
France, Haiti, Mexico, Switzerland, 
Trinidad, and the United States) 
with different languages, customs, 
and religions. But we became as 
one family within such a short time. 
We had more in common than we 
had differences. The world certainly 
became small!” 
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Patsy Yancey: 


“Since I’ve been home I’ve trie¢ 
to help others realize how impor 
tant it is for us Americans to lool 
beyond our own borders. We mus 
be a loving and friendly people, anc 
we must show our feelings througl 
our giving to missions, writing t 
pen pals, and most important, we 
must not think of ourselves as beins 
superior to any other peoples.” 


ee 


a 
4 


[wo U.S. Girl Scouts 


ee 
_ attend world conference. . . 


at “Our Cabana” in Mexico 


LTHOUGH Mexico may be a 
tourists’ paradise, two Amer- 
ican Girl Scouts traveled 


“south of the border’ last summer 


with more than sightseeing on their 
minds. Patricia Yancey of Lang- 
dale, Ala., and Betty Clough from 
Riverside, R. I., went to make 
friends at Our Cabana. 

Our Cabana is a Girl Scout Cen- 
ter near Cuernavaca, Mexico, which 
is under the care of the World Asso- 
ciation of Girl Scouts and Guides. 
Each year various Scouting nations 
send several representatives to spend 
three weeks in getting to know and 
understand each other. The sole pur- 
pose of the Cabana session is to pro- 
mote friendship among Girl Scouts 
and Guides from around the world. 

Senior Scouts Patsy and Betty 
met at the Cabana with 12 girls 
from other countries. These in- 
cluded one or two girls from Burma, 
France, Haiti, Mexico, Cuba, Den- 
mark, Switzerland, and Trinidad 
(B. W. I.). There they lived to- 
eether — working, playing, sharing 
ideas and information with each 
cther. 

But before Betty and Patsy ar- 
rived at the Cabana as the two 


United States representatives, both 
underwent a rigorous period of se- 
lection and preparation. First, they 
filled out detailed application blanks 
as did hundreds of other Senior 
Scouts who have been in Scouting 
more than two years, have studied 
a foreign language (preferably 
French or Spanish) and are famil- 
iar with the workings of the World 
Association of Girl Scouts and 
Guides. 

“Then,” as Betty Clough says, 
“the interviews began .. . one with 
my own Girl Scout Council, and 
three by the Regional Selection 
Committee.” These interviews de- 
termined the applicants’ degree of 
poise, how much she knew of Girl 
Scouting, national and international 
affairs, her interest in community, 
school, and church activities. (Both 
Patsy and Betty are active members 
of their local Pilgrim Fellowships 
and both were PF delegates to the 
jeint National Youth Council meet- 
ing in New York City in June.) The 
girl chosen from each region (there 
are 12 in the U. S.) was sent to 
National Headquarters where the 
final selection of the two girls was 
made. 


dd 


Girl Scouts meet in Mexico 


Betty and Patsy were notified of 
their pending summer trip to Mex- 
ico in January. Then began inten- 
sive study of Spanish, boning up on 
United States Girl Scouting tradi- 
tions, and general reading on world 
and domestic affairs to prepare for 
the discussions at the Cabana. 

Both girls agreed that these dis- 
cussions were highlights of their 
Cabana stay. Among those topics 
talked over were: “Opportunities of 
Women,” “Sports,” “Home, Family, 
and Social Life,” “Hours Spent in 
School and Subjects Studied.” 

Of the latter discussion, Patsy 
Yancey reports, “We found out that 


Betty shares good humor of 
Girl Guides from Haiti and 
France during a relaxed 
moment, 


we really have it made as far a 
school is concerned, although w 
were not always proud of our sys 
tem. Mexican and French girls g 
to school six days a week, and the 
Mexicans study as many as 14 sub 
jects in one year. We also foun 
that almost all other countries teac 
English and students learn to speak 
it along with their own language.’ 

Religious discussions were easily 
born out of the diversity of religion 
represented. Four girls were Protes} 
tant, one Anglican, five Roma 
Catholic, two had no preference, on 
was Buddhist. Patsy was “surprise 
that 13 girls with so many religious 
beliefs could be so much alike, an 
get along so well. As far as I know 
there wasn’t a cross word ex 
changed.” 


Work and fun were part of the 
program at the Cabana too. On the 
work side of the ledger was the 
building of a barbecue pit at the 
Cabana. “I have more respect now 


for the bricklayer,” says Betty. 


One morning the girls carried 
stones to fill in holes in the road. 
That afternoon a very hard rain 
washed out all of their work. 

Several sightseeing trips — to 


Mexico City, 50 miles distant, to 


the famed silver center of Taxco, 
and about the local countryside— 
came under the heading of fun. Arts 
and crafts, shopping, swimming 
filled leisure hours to the brim. 
“And always,” says Betty Clough, 
“there was a ‘give and take’ not 


os 


Countries represented 
included Burma, Cuba, 
Denmark, France, Haiti, 
Mexico, Switzerland, 


Trinidad, and the U.S. 


only of material things but in the 
form of little items typical of your 
country. There was always an ex- 
change of ideas or a few English 
lessons for a couple of German les- 
sons whether it be in the pool, sit- 
ting around listening to Calypso 
music, or at the dinner table.” 
Home again, Patsy and Betty 
must share their “Cabana-sharing” 
with U. S. Girl Scouts. Both girls 
feel their responsibility strongly but 
their enthusiasm makes it light 


work. vVVV 
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From the filmstrip, “The Life of Paul,’ copyright, Christian Education Press 


“Paul Dictating,” as painted by George Malick. 
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EN RI I a a a TE LO Or ae 


Epistle to the Lphesians 


By John J. Carey 


church next Sunday you run 

into a friend who doesn’t be- 
Iong to any church. In the course 
of your conversation you invite him 
to come to your church. He replies, 
“Thanks anyway, but I don’t really 
think I need the church. It’s basic- 
ally a service organization, and I 
am already working with my old 
Scout troop, coaching a Little 
League team and am active in the 
Hi-Y Club.” 

What would you say? It may be 
that you would agree, and that 
would be the end of the matter. Or 
perhaps you would disagree—you 


G ohne that on your way to 


feel that the church is more than’ 


just a “service organization” —but 
you may not be able to think of 


anything right off hand to reply to, 


his comment. 

You would then want to “bone 
up” a little bit as to what the church 
is: How it came to be, what its re- 
lationship is to Jesus Christ, what it 
ought to do in the world, ete. But 
where would you go to get such in- 


Mr. Carey is Chaplain and Assistant Professor of 
Religion, Catawba College, Salisbury, N. C. This 
is his first in a series of three reviews of books of 
the Bible. 


formation? To your pastor? To an 
encyclopedia? How about the New 
Testament ? 

If you started thumbing through 
the New Testament, you would find 
that there are many references to 
the church—but very few passages 
(let alone entire books!) attempt to 
give any sort of systematic explana- 
tion of the nature of the church. 
The one New Testament book which 
does try to explain the nature and 
purpose of the church is Ephesians. 

In the latter part of the first cen- 
tury many people were asking ques- 
tions about the church. These peo- 
ple wanted to know the church’s 
relationship to Judaism and Greek 
religions, They wondered about this 
Jesus of Nazareth, who was said to 
have been raised from the dead by 
God. They asked what made the 
church unique. The Epistle to the 
Ephesians is the attempt of some 
keen Christian thinker to answer 
these questions and to clarify the 
purpose of the church. 

Several verses in Ephesians sug- 
gest that the epistle was written by 
Paul during his imprisonment (see 


verses L: Lb; 3:-1;°4: 13°5:20) and >> 
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Ephesians 


in many respects it is similar to 
Paul’s other letters (especially Co- 
lossians). But because of the more 
elaborate literary style, the calm 
“devotional” mood of the epistle and 
several different religious ideas in 
the epistle, many scholars feel that 
Ephesians may have been written 
after Paul’s death by one of Paul’s 
close friends and associates. One 
thing is certain, however: If Paul 
did not write the Epistle to the 
Ephesians, he was certainly the ma- 
jor influence on the person who did! 
Just as we cannot be sure who 
wrote this epistle we cannot be sure 
of its destination. The earliest Greek 
manuscripts omit any reference to 
the church at Ephesus. It is more 
probable that this was a general sort 
of writing, designed for circulation 
among many churches instead of be- 
ing specifically written for one 
church. This, incidentally, is why 
Ephesians is usually referred to as 
an “epistle” instead of a “letter.” 
The epistle is divided into two 
main sections: Chapters 1-3 and 4-6, 
The first part is more theological 
The author tries to explain what the 
Christian message is all about, and 
points out that the coming of Jesus 
Christ and the establishing of the 
church were part of God’s eternal 
plan (1: 3-5). God sent Christ into 
the world to bring together all the 
people of mankind. Now, since 
Christ’s appearance. even the Gen- 
tiles can be called “fellow citizens 
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with the saints and members of th 
household of God” (2:19). The 
church was established to carry 0 
this “work of reconciliation.” Th 
author insists that God had plann 
it that way from the beginning. 

In the second part of the epistle 
the author tries to show what thi 
means for the practical life of th 
church. If the church is to “unit 
al! things,” it must be united itsel 
—hence the great plea for unity 
within the church (4: 1-16). Fur 
thermore, those who belong to th 
church must show in their lives tha 
they are “children of light.” They 
cannot live as the pagans do (4: 27 
—5:20). : 

The divine purpose behind the 
church affects Christian families 
too. Wives should be subject t 
their husbands, husbands shoul 
love their wives, and children shouk 
obey their parents (5: 21—6: 4). 

The author concludes by exhort 
ing church members to stand firn 
against the forces of evil by puttin: 
on “the whole armor of God”: th 
breastplate of righteousness, th 
shield of faith, the helmet of salve 
tion and the’ sword of the Spir 
(6: 10-17). 

The Epistle to the Ephesians } 
one of the outstanding writings ¢ 
the New Testament. Christians i 
our own time are reading it agai 
and again to wrestle with its kee 
insights into the nature and purpo: 
of the church. You read it — an 
then see what you could tell som 


one about the church! VVY 
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q on headlines and sidelines . . . 


Is any kind 


of religion 


a good thing? 


AVE you ever fallen for the 
H foolish line that religion is a 

good thing? It’s one of the 
most widely advertised ideas in the 
U.S.A. and yet nothing could be 
more deceiving. 

The truth is that religion is one 
of the most powerful things in the 
world; but its power can be used 
either for good or for bad. For ex- 
ample, there is a kind of “Christian- 
ity” professed by some who are 
mainly interested in working up 
hatred against Jews. The bombing 


__ of synagogues is just one result. 


The other day a letter came from 
Lebanon. It told of the kidnappings 


and murders occurring there be- 


cause of growing distrust between 
Christians and Muslims (we used to 
called them, incorrectly, Mohamme- 


dans). The country is divided about 


equally between these groups. For 
years they lived and worked to- 
eether well. Now the religion of 


‘ 
Dr. Stowe is Ediicational Secretary for the Ameri- 
can Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions. 
This is his fourth in a series of news comment 
columns. : 


By David M. Stowe 


some Lebanese finds its expression 
in violence toward fellow citizens 
who bear a different religious label. 

There are religions which worship 
by killing animals and manipulating 
their blood. Other religions segre- 
gate millions into outcaste groups 
which are considered sub-human. 
Such are some of the religions which 
kave called forth the foreign mis- 
sions of the Christian church. 

All this means that in this coun- 
try and elsewhere there is a desper- 
ate need for the power of good re- 
ligion to overcome the influence of 
bad religion. The tremendous force 
of genuine Christianity must be 
brought to bear on all the evils (re- 
ligious and otherwise) of human 
life. 

And how do you recognize genu- 
ine Christianity? Jesus had a test 
for it. “Not those who say ‘Lord, 
Lord’ but those who do the will of 
my Father.” Not by the label, then. 
But true Christianity is known by 
love of God and of fellow man. 


vvvV 
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OW CAN you best show your 
H gratitude toward your par- 

ents? Are quick verbal 
thanks enough? A discussion of 
these questions was begun in the last 
issue of YoutH (November 9) and 
a self quiz to help you rate your 
own ways of showing thankfulness 
was included. The quiz is concluded 
here: As before, answer the queries 
as honestly and objectively as you 
can. 

How do you try to face diffi- 
culties ? 

a. Never ask for help even if you 
are very frightened. 

b. Do the best you can day by 
day. Accept wise help whenever 
necessary. 

c. Drag every little problem to 
others for advise so you seldom have 
to work things out for yourself. 


How do you react to your 
parents’ correction? 

a. Fight back, let them know you 
are your own boss. 


b. Generally try to accept con- 
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How thankful 


— Quiz No. 2 


are you? 


trols that you realize are for you 
ewn good. Talk over big differ; 
ences to reach mutually happ 
agreements. 

c. Obey to the letter of the law 
in fear of losing your parents’ love 

How do you encourage you 
parents to trust you? 

a. Keep them in the dark a 
much as possible. 

b. Take them into your confi 
dence on important decisions. Try 
to let your parents know in advane 
about your plans. 

c. Bore them with every detail] 
over aud over. 

How do you respond to affee 
tion from your parents? 

a. Treat them rather coolly. 

b. Accept their tokens of affe 
tion graciously. Let them know yoy 
love and value them too. 

c. Practically grovel at their feet 
“Tl never love anyone else like 
love them.” 


Are you really on the leve 
with yourself? 


e aclinical psychologist 
with special interest 
in youth and their problems 


e a Fellow in the consulting 
division of the American 
Psychological Association 


a. Secretly no. “Why should I be 
in a screwy world like this?” 

b. At least you are trying to be 
on the level. Most of the time you 
do fairly well. 

c. Feel sure you are “absolutely 
on the level” all the time about 
everything. 

In this quiz the great majority of 
your answers should be in the b 
bracket. The a@ answers are cer- 
tainly not good. The c answers show 
a marked tendency toward unsure- 

ness of yourself. Perhaps you should 
seek help from your family physi- 
cian, clergyman, or someone else 
~ whom you value and trust if you 
__have answered too many questions 
in this category. 

If by the time you have reached 
16 or so, you have achieved healthy 
life attitudes as indicated by 6 an- 
' swers, your parents will feel well 

rewarded for their work in helping 
_ you grow up. Your thanks to them 
will be apparent. vVvvV 
(Copyright 1953. All rights reserved.) 
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$ ““In the beginning God created 
the Heaven and the Earth,’ How’s 
that for being able to quote scrip- 

a ture?” 
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U.S. Youth Put 


Peace Hope in UN 


Most U.S. teenagers distrust Rus- 
sia, but do not think there will be 
another world war. “Not in our 
time, please God,” said a 16-year- 
old Brooklyn girl, “We humans 
want to continue to exist.” 

Two-thirds of the teenagers ques- 
tioned—in a survey taken just be- 
fore Red Chinese guns began pound- 
ing Quemoy—agreed. Most of them 
pinned their hopes on the United 
Nations and the desire of people in 
other nations for peace. 

Teenagers were nearly unanimous 
in believing that war would mean 
total destruction and that if war did 
come—three out of ten believed it 
to be inevitable—it would be with 
Russia. The Soviet Union was put 
at the top of “the least trustworthy 
nations” list by 75 per cent. Great 
Britain was named the “most trust- 
worthy” (51%). France (14%) 
and Italy (10%) followed. Survey 
was made by Gilbert Youth Re- 


search Co. 


Recipe for Teens 
Who Find Life Dull 

Advice to teenagers who find 
life dull: “Go home. Hang the 
storm windows, paint the woodwork, 
rake the leaves, wash the car, get a 
job, study your lessons.” And girls, 
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said the radio spokesman for th 
Lutheran Broadcasting . ie | 
should “learn to cook and scr 
some floors.” 


“Your parents do not owe yo 
entertainment,” continued Rev. A 
len R. Blegen at a meeting fo 
young people in Chicago. “You 
community does not owe you recr 
ational facilities. The world do 
not owe you a living.” . 

On the contrary, he added, “Yo 
owe the world something—the bes 
of yourself, your time and your ta 
ents.” 


Czechs in Uproar 
over U.S. Clothes 


The wearing of “American-type 


clothes has touched off a new coy 
troversy in Czechoslovakia. Thre 
boys, wearing khaki or blue cap 
much like those worn by U.S. sol 
diers and were calle} 
“shameful” and accused of bein 
“under American influence.” A we 
man wearing slacks was barred from 
a government canteen after an off 
cer told her they caused “indigné 
tion” among other workers. Bot 
the boys and the woman filed pré 
tests with the newspaper of th 
1,200,000-strong Youth Union. | 
flood of letters—both pro and con— 
resulted, | 
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Youthful Crowd Marches 
for Integrated Schools 


Last month an estimated 6000 stu- 
dents from the fourth grade through 


college took part in a “youth march 


for integrated schools.” Led by 
Harlon Joye, a white college student 
from Orangeburg, S. C., and singer 
Harry Belafonte, and sponsored by 


| ; : 
_ such notables as integration leader 


, 


t 


Martin Luther King, Jackie Robin- 
son, and Lillian Smith, a white au- 
thor, the group marched down Con- 
stitution Ave, to the Lincoln Memo- 
rial where a rally was held. 

When leaders of the “youth 
march” failed in their efforts to per- 
senally see the President, their state- 


These Chinese 
Nationalist youth 
study at Tunghai 
University, Taipei, 
Taiwan, as 
Communist Chinese 
guns shell Quemoy 
100 miles away. 
School is result of 
Protestant Western 
and native Chinese 
efforts. 


RNS Photo 


ment was delivered to his office. 
The President did not respond. Bela- 
fonte said the leaders had hoped to 
hear the President “express an atti- 
tude” on integration “on which he 
has been silent so long.” 


German Youth League 
Rejects Communist Bid 


At a meeting of the German 
Youth League, the top organization 
for young people in West Germany, 
it was unanimously decided to re- 
ject bids to participate in the Com- 
munist-sponsored World Youth Fes- 
tival to be held in Vienna, Austria, 
next year. The League includes 
Protestant and Catholic groups. 
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Young Pillars is the title of a 
new book of cartoons by Charles M. 
Schulz, creator of ““Peanuts,’’ whose 
cartoons on church youth have been 
appearing on page 27 of YOUTH 
magazine for several years now (see 
October 26 issue of YOUTH). 

This 64-page book of cartoons on 
church youth sells for one dollar at 
your denominational bookstores. 
Cartoonist Schulz is giving all of his 
royalties on Young Pillars to the 
national youth organization of his 
own denomination, the Church of 
God (Anderson, Ind.). 

* % 

TV Preview: Keep your eyes 
open for the following TV shows 
coming up soon: 

“The Gift of the Magi,” Decem- 
ber 9. Musical adaptation of O. 
Henry’s famous short story. Stars 
Sally Ann Howes (current Eliza 
Doolittle in “My Fair Lady”). 


Shadows and flowing robes can play queer photographi 


Ban on teen jeans 
(Continued from page 17) 


changing their clothes. Anywa 
that wasn’t what was involved. Th 
mode of dress is not a sign of hoo 
lumism or rowdyism. Oh yes, | 
probably began that way, and st 
remains so in a few cases. Whe 
you see the whole ‘works—pegg' 

pants and Mohican haircut a 

leather jacket and that certain ty 

of walk, it may be a sign or symba 
But generally our situation involv 
good students who simply follow 
others in adopting a new fad.” 

“After all,” said the AHS pri 
cipal. “I wore sneakers.” 

So this is what this pioneeri 
school board achieved. It has n 
changed people’s character, and thi 
does not seem to have been its pu 
pose. Rather, aware that now, as 
past generations, American tee 
agers tend to “follow the leader,” 
has achieved’ a better appearan 
and a higher level of morale 
curbing what is generally accept 


to be an undesirable fad. WVWV 


tricks. Take a look at the photos on the cover and on page 
of Kathy McElroy representing Protestant youth at the corner 
stone laying of the Interchurch Center. One of her friend 
comments: "It looks like you just flew in on your broom!’ 
Whether or not Kathy looks like a witch does not haunt us 
What encourages us is that a young person was named as on 
of six national church leaders to take part with Presiden 
Eisenhower in this historic event. You may be young, but you'r 
church members, too. 
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Tips 

on 
Telephone 


Techniques 


HEN we reach for that ever-ringing (we hope!) phone, are we 
taking the first steps toward making (and keeping) friends and 
influencing people (like that cool cat in chem class) ? If in doubt, 
check these ten tips on etiquette from Bell Telephone System’s experts: 
1. Don’t play guessing games. The old “guess who this is” routine is 
not funny—just rude. And it could prove embarrassing as well! 
2. Answer promptly. It’s polite, a time-saver, and avoids the frustration 
_ of answering a “dead” line. 
3. Speak distinctly. This will save time and patience all around. 
4. Be sure of the number. By keeping a list of oft-called numbers handy, 
and taking the time to dial correctly, you will save yourself—and others— 
| many wearisome moments. 
5. Keep a pad and pencil handy. Then you'll be calm, cool, and cour- 
_teous when that customer of Dad’s phones in a message. 
6. Be as brief as possible. Need we say more? 
7. Be a thoughtful guest. Avoid making long-distance calls from an- 
- other’s home. If you do have to call, find out from the operator how much 
it costs and make arrangements for paying for it. 
8. Avoid calling at mealtime if possible. It’s no way to win friends or 
| influence people. 
9. Remember to be courteous and friendly. On the phone, your voice 
' is you. Make the most of it! 
' 10. Know the etiquette of long-distance calling. Decide in advanc 
whether you prefer a “station” or “person” call, and have handy the 
number, city, and state of the person whom you are calling. vVvVV 
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mes where love becomes real: 


the beauty of the world, the flowers, 
Be: a 


